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Training That Saves Lives 


he information sounded good. 

Wildlife Officer Michael 
Fischer of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission had gotten 
tips before that didn’t pan out, but 
this one seemed on the money. 
Fischer, assigned to Lake County, 
contacted fellow officer Billy 
Walker of Marion County and 
advised him of a tip about night 
hunting for deer that was expected 
to occur in the next few days. 

After devising a plan, Fischer and 
Walker concealed themselves just 
after sundown off S.R. 19 in south 
Putnam County. They were only a 
half-mile north of the Marion 
County line and knew their location 
allowed them to detect gunshots 
from a good distance in any 
direction. 

At 10:30 p.m. their planning and 
vigilance paid off. But what 
happened in the next 15 minutes 
was something no one could predict, 
and only their training prevented a 
death. 

As Fischer and Walker watched 
and sipped on coffee, a Jeep 
Scrambler with a Marion County 
license tag slowly crept down the 
deserted highway. Someone inside 
on the passenger side worked the 
nearby woods with a spotlight. The 
two officers could also see someone 
standing in the back of the vehicle. 

As the Jeep eased down the road 
it suddenly stopped, and a rifle shot 
rang out. The Jeep then sped off, 
but Fischer and Walker remained 
still, knowing the poachers would be 
back to see if they’d killed a deer or 
simply shot and missed. 

Predictably, they did return. 
Fischer and Walker started their 
vehicle and worked their way out to 
the highway. As Walker radioed 
their location to the Commission’s 
Ocala office, Fischer turned on his 
blue lights. 

Although it’s common for game 
law violators to try to outrun a 
wildlife officer, these guys didn’t. 
The Jeep pulled over immediately, 
and then a gunshot rang out. Fischer 


By Lt. Stan Kirkland 


and Walker thought they had been 
fired upon. 

Drawing their weapons, the 
officers cautiously exited their 
vehicle and approached the Jeep 
Scrambler. They removed the 
occupants, including a young man 
who acted as the shooter in the back 
of the jeep and a young female 
driver. Then another young man 
exited the Jeep on the passenger side 
and cried out, ‘I’m dying,’’ before 
collapsing to the ground. 

Fischer and Walker then 
discovered the gunshot they’d heard 
was, in fact, an accidental discharge. 
The gunman had fallen down in the 
back of the Jeep when it pulled off 
the road. A .375-caliber rifle he’d 
been holding discharged, and the 
round went through the cab and 
shattered the back glass before 
striking the passenger in the upper 
back. The bullet, by then 
enormously deformed, tore through 
the 23-year-old’s upper chest. It 


passed through the victim’s liver, 
right lung and diaphragm before 
exiting his right front chest. 

When Fischer and Walker got to 
the young man’s side, they could tell 
he was already in shock. Both 
officers knew what had to be done 
and immediately began working 
with the victim. First Responder 
training the two officers received 
four years prior was put to the 
ultimate test. Doctors later said their 
efforts kept the 23-year-old alive. 

‘*When we saw he’d been shot, I 
immediately grabbed my First 
Responder box and Billy (Walker) 
radioed for an ambulance,” Fischer 
recalled. 

Fischer said he could tell there 
was an enormous amount of internal 
bleeding. Applying 4x4 gauze pads 
and trauma dressings to the entry 
and exit wounds, he treated the 
young man for shock and rolled him 
on his side to prevent his uninjured 
lung from filling with blood. Fischer 
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Illegal night-hunting activities may result in an accident. 
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talked to the victim almost 
constantly to prevent him from 
slipping into unconsciousness. Forty 
minutes later, an ambulance arrived, 
then a helicopter. The young man 
was airlifted to Shands Hospital in 
Gainesville for emergency surgery. 
Doctors even removed glass from 
the truck’s back window which was 
embedded deep inside his chest. 

The man recovered and today 
leads a normal life, but had the same 
accident occurred 10 years ago, the 
victim might have died. The 
difference is medical emergency 
training that all newly hired wildlife 
officers now receive. 

That training is called First 
Responder and is coordinated by 
Capt. David Melvin of Tallahassee. 
The Commission started First 
Responder in 1985, developing it 
from a course offered by the U.S. 


As 


Realistic field exercises are essential to First Responder training. 


Department of Transportation, 
American Red Cross and American 
Heart Association. 

Melvin said wildlife officers 
receive over 50 hours of instruction 
on cardiopulmonary resuscitation, 
shock, fractures, splinting, control 
of bleeding and what to do in case 
of skull, spine and chest injuries. 
The course also covers moving 
injured patients and treating victims 
of heart attack, poisoning, emer- 
gency childbirth and overexposure 
to heat and cold. 

Officers attend class daily for a 
week, and their work also involves 
out-of-classroom field exercises. 

During the scheduled field 
exercises, officers, always under the 
watchful eyes of instructors, must 
react to such incidents as a hunter 
falling from a tree stand, a drowning 
situation in which cardiopulmonary 
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resuscitation (CPR) is necessary, a 
vehicle accident and even an 
airplane crash. At the conclusion of 
the course, Melvin said each officer 
must pass a four-hour “‘field”’ final. 

“Everyone who is a certified First 
Responder,” Melvin said, ‘‘is 
qualified to provide emergency 
trauma care when they come upon 
an accident situation: stabilizing 
victims, controlling bleeding, doing 
CPR while waiting for the 
ambulance and EMTs to arrive. 
They are trained to do almost 
everything necessary to sustain life 
or get life back if necessary. ‘They 
are not allowed, however, to 
administer drugs, defibrillate heart 
attack victims or do surgical 
procedures. 

Melvin said a First Responder’s 
work is usually over in 20 minutes 
or less. He said the length of time 
Fischer and Walker were involved 
in their case was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

‘In addition to learning how to 
take care of victims, officers are 
taught not to have tunnel vision 
when they arrive on the scene of an 
accident,” Melvin said. ‘They know 
how to look out for downed power 
lines, leaking fuel in the case of a 
vehicle or airplane crash, fire or 
debris that could injure themselves 
or someone else.” 

He said that through July, 165 of 
354 wildlife officers stationed 
throughout Florida completed the 
Commission’s First Responder 
program. Not only do new officers 
receive the training, but also veteran 
officers take part as class availability 
and budget allow. 


When I visited a First Responder 
summer training session at the Law 
Enforcement Training Center near 
Quincy, the class was composed of 
25 seasoned Commission captains, 
lieutenants, sergeants and wildlife 
officers. Melvin and five instructors 
had staged an airplane crash that 
day, complete with a Cessna 172 
that had crashed several years ago. 

The trainers evaluated the 
officers’ performance when they 
reached the wreckage on a heavily 
wooded hillside. In sweltering 95- 
degree heat, the officers were 
required to administer emergency 
trauma care to the five simulated 
victims. Three of the victims had 
been ejected on impact. Divided 
into five teams, the officers had to D> 
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This plane, which crashed in south Florida, is now used in First Responder training exercises. 


use every facet of their training to 
attend to the victims’ broken bones, 
spinal injuries, lacerations and other 
life-threatening emergencies. 
Probably no more than two of the 
victims would have survived had 
this been a real crash, but it was the 
type of intense training that pays 
dividends when officers are in the 
field, Melvin said. 

Wildlife Officer Jeff Jones of 
Pinellas County received his First 
Responder training in 1986. Three 
years later, that training helped save 
the life of a Safety Harbor man. 
Jones was checking boating safety 
equipment at a Lake Tarpon landing 
when he saw a boater frantically 
waving for help. The boater and his 
brother, Edwin Ball, had just pulled 
away from the landing when Ball 
collapsed. Two off-duty firemen 
who already were out in their boat 
went to render assistance. 

They immediately took Ball back 
to the landing. One of the off-duty 
firemen had a radio and called to 
request an ambulance. At the 
landing, Jones and the two firemen 
performed CPR on the unconscious 
man, Within two to three minutes, 
paramedics arrived and took over. 


Ball survived. Doctors later said a 
blood clot in one of his coronary 
arteries had stopped blood flow to a 
portion of his heart, and the only 
reason he lived was due to the 
immediate efforts by three trained 
men. For his part, Jones was 
honored with the Commission’s 
Award of Merit. 

Although wildlife officers 
primarily patrol the woods and 


Wildlife officers were the 
first law enforcement 
officers on the scene of 
81 mishaps in 1990. 
Although some were less 
serious than others, the 
officers’ quick actions 
saved the lives of five 
people. 
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waters of Florida, First Responder 
opportunities arise wherever 
mishaps occur. Melvin said wildlife 
officers were the first law enforce- 
ment officers on the scene of 81 
mishaps in 1990. Of those, only 28 
were outdoor-related. Although 
some situations were less serious 
than others, the officers’ quick 
actions saved the lives of five 
people. 

“The best thing about First 
Responder training is that when 
officers get back in the field and 
come upon an accident or mishap of 
some type, they know what to do to 
save someone’s life and have the 
equipment and training to do it. The 
public expects this and deserves it,”’ 
said Melvin. 

With over 350 wildlife officers 
patrolling Florida’s rivers, back 
roads and hard-to-reach places, the 
public will certainly benefit by their 
training. 

People like Edwin Ball would 
probably say “Amen” to that. 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is the public 
information specialist in the 
Commission’s Northwest Region. @) 
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M« bass anglers would 
agree: the largemouth has a 
voracious appetite. There’s probably 
no aquatic creature that it won’t eat. 
But of all the items on a bigmouth’s 
dinner menu, saltwater shrimp is 
undoubtedly the most unusual. 

Unless they fish brackish waters, 
many anglers don’t realize this quirk 
in the eating habits of bass. 
However, there are a few expert 
fishermen who know that in 
numerous tidal streams, black bass 
love to dine on live shrimp. 

Talk to cagey Florida anglers who 
fish the Apalachicola, St. Johns, 
Homosassa, Chassahowitzka, 
Withlacoochee, Choctawhatchee, 
Escambia or Suwannee rivers, or 
most any stream with a viable 
shrimp population nearby. You'll 
learn shrimp are a very productive 
natural bait for largemouths. This 
type of fishing never rates the 
sporting headlines, although it is far 
more challenging than you’d expect. 

During the cool-weather run of 
speckled sea trout and redfish into 
the coastal rivers, dyed-in-the-wool 
saltwater anglers often regard bass as 
a nuisance because the bucket- 
mouths grab live shrimp intended 
for salty fish. In this case, the 
otherwise desirable sport fish is 
relegated to the lowly status of 
bait-stealer. 

One of the prime areas for such 
oddball bass fishing is the delta of 
the Apalachicola River in the 
Florida panhandle, especially 
beginning in September as the water 
cools and the shrimp migrate inland. 
There’s good bass fishing in the 
dozens of delta creeks all year, but 
when the weather turns cool and the 
water temperature drops, the area 
becomes a bass bonanza. There are 
bigmouths behind every patch of 
bulrushes, at the mouth of every 
creek, under every hyacinth island, 
every cut bank and every sunken 
log. 

Not many of these tidewater bass 
are lunkers. They average only a 
pound or two, and a 4-pounder is a 
whopper. However, once in a while 
you do encounter bigger fish. But 
what these bass lack in size, they 
make up in numbers, and their 
eagerness to hit the bait provides 


really fast action. They either take 
your shrimp quickly, or they don’t 
take it at all. Any nibblers you 
encounter are bream or some other 
less aggressive fish. 

Now and then, bigmouths 
schooling on the edge of the salt 
water will hit artificial lures. But to 
sample the bonanza, you have to 
adopt the local custom of fishing 
with live shrimp. For every fish you 
catch in the fall with artificial lures, 
you catch 10 to 20 with live shrimp. 
Limiting out in a few hours is par 
for the course. No one knows 
exactly why, but these delta bass 
have a decided yearning for a shrimp 
dinner. 


What these bass lack in 
size, they make up in 
numbers. 


I still remember landing my first 
shrimp-loving bass in the cool 
waters of the Apalachicola years 
ago. Last fall, when Jimmy 
Mosconis, owner of Bay City Lodge, 
suggested I try my luck again with 
Jim Strawbridge, I eagerly accepted. 
Strawbridge, a retired rural mail 
carrier and resident of Pensacola, 
first came to the Apalachicola delta 
to fish for bass with shrimp in 1953 
and has returned every fall since. 

October had been unusually 
warm, warmer than any other time 
I’d used shrimp to fish for bass. As 
we discussed the fishing plan the 
night before, Jim remarked ‘‘We’re 
up against a different situation. It’s 
still warm; the water temperature is 
around 80 degrees. I’ve found the 
bass hit best and move farther 
inland when the water cools, but we 
should get our limits anyway. 

‘We'll find the fish closer to salt 
water than usual. We'll fish the 
lower East River and Montgomery 
Slough. I’ve had no problem 
catching my limit there recently 
despite the heat. I did land a 5- 
pounder, but the others have been 
average. We’ll have a long run. 
We'll go inland, because at low tide 
it’s hard to get across East Bay,” 
Strawbridge predicted. 
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It was a 45-minute run to the 
fishing area. Obviously Jim knew 
every nook and cranny of the delta, 
for the short cut he took was so 
narrow it required deft maneuvering 
to get around deadfalls. A broader- 
beam boat couldn’t have made it. 
He pointed to one fallen tree leaning 
into the creek and remarked “‘I 
almost didn’t get past that snag last 
week. I waited a little too long on a 
low tide, and there was barely 
clearance.” 

Finally he stopped the boat in the 
middle of a creek and broke out the 
tackle. It was a bit different than 
what I’d used in the past. The 
conventional Apalach tackle is a 
long, stout cane pole or a 
telescoping fiberglass rod up to 12 
feet long. Using such long poles, 
you can flip your shrimp far back 
into the reeds, brush piles or 
underneath undercut banks, 
reaching holes that are impossible to 
fish with conventional casting or 
spinning equipment. 

Bigmouths hold very close to 
cover, and unless you get the shrimp 
within inches of them, you have no 
action. These long poles make it 
possible to drop your bait virtually 
in front of the bass. Also, the long 
pole usually enables you to hoist a 
fish directly out of a brush pile or 
grass cover, avoiding the tangles that 
occur with conventional gear. It’s 
essential to use heavy line. Jim uses 
30-pound test to avoid break-offs. 
His biggest delta bass weighed 7% 
pounds. 

Of course, if you encounter a 
hefty saltwater fish, 30-pound test 
may not be strong enough. I’ve 
landed a 3-pound jack crevalle, one 
of the hardest fighters in the sea, 
and a good-sized flounder while 
fishing for bass. So don’t be 
surprised if some salty denizen gets 
into the act. 

Jim has developed special 10-foot 
poles with line guides that enable 
him to “shoot” a bit of extra line 
when swinging out his bait. His 
poles have no reels, but they enable 
him to hit holes as far as 20 feet 
from the boat or pitch back into the 
tiniest holes. Cane pole fishing isn’t 
quite as simple as it looks. 

He uses the conventional rig: a 


It’s tricky to boat into the maze of creeks making up the Apalachicola River delta, but you'll often find the best fishing there. 


No. 1 or 1/0 Aberdeen hook, a big 
styrofoam bream float, and a No. 5 
shot 12 inches above the hook to 
hold the bait down. Without the 
split shot, the lively shrimp will be 
able to surface. 

While some anglers hook their 
shrimp under the horn, Jim prefers 
to hook them in the last segment of 
the tail. He finds the shrimp live 
longer and are much livelier, which 
is essential. While saltwater fish will 
hit dead shrimp, largemouth bass 
want no part of them. 

Although bass hit eagerly, there’s 
a trick to landing them. You can 
easily tell when a largemouth locates 
your shrimp: the cork suddenly 
disappears. That’s the moment of 
truth. If you don’t react quickly, the 
bass either spits out the bait or 
collects a free meal. 

The trick is to react quickly, raise 
your rod enough to get rid of the 
slack line, then snap the hook home 


as you feel the weight of the fish. 
Don’t make a large, sweeping strike 
as soon as your float goes under, 
because usually you will pull the 
hook out of the fish’s mouth. This 
is why some expert plastic-worm 
anglers have trouble fishing with live 
shrimp. The theory that you have to 
“cross their eyes” doesn’t work too 
well in this situation. 

Once you’ve set the hook, hoist 
your pole with both hands, wrestle 
the fish to the surface and skid it 
across the water to the boat for 
netting. It’s difficult to swing one 
aboard with a long pole, although 
some veterans can do it if their 
partner is a good catcher. 

If your bass dives into the cover, 
you have a major problem. Even 
with heavy line, you often fail to 
score. Either the line breaks on the 
cover or the bass pulls free. But it’s 
all part of the game. 

With our tackle ready, Jim started > 
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the trolling motor and eased us 
down the creek to the junction with 
another stream. ‘‘They were holding 
here the other day,” he remarked, 
‘but the tide was lower. These bass 
bite best in the last two hours of a 
falling tide. We’re a bit early, so 
they may not cooperate.” 

He was correct. We moved along 
the bank pitching our shrimp into 
likely holes, but the bass didn’t 
cooperate. 

Finally, things began happening. 
Jim hooked and landed a 1-pounder, 
then another. I did likewise. Jim got 
a third one from within inches of his 
first hit. 

He glanced at his watch. It was 
after 1 p.m. “Just about low tide,” 
he said. ‘‘Watch the action start 
now.” 

I dropped my shrimp in a hole 
Jim pointed out in a huge brush pile. 
“There are always bass in there,” he 
said, as my float quickly sank. In a 
few seconds I wrestled a 1-pounder 
out of the brush. 


shrimp dinner. 


“Try again,” Jim said as I re- 
baited. ‘‘There’s more than one.” 

He was right. Only this one was 
bigger, probably 2 pounds, and 
hauling it from the brush pile was a 
real task with a 10-foot pole. 
However, I brought the bass 
boatside for netting. 

We moved to another hole and 
caught more bass. ‘‘There’s one 
thing some anglers overlook,” Jim 
explained. ‘You can leave a hole 
after catching several bass, ease back 
half an hour later and catch more 
fish. Whether the other fish were 
there all the time or moved in, I 
don’t know. But nine out of 10 
times, you can catch more fish by 
coming back to a hole later. 

He proved his point half an hour 
later, easing us back to the same 
brush pile where we’d been 
successful. I dropped my shrimp in 
the same opening, and bingo! 
Another scrappy bass hit. Jim also 
landed another from the other side 


of the brush. 
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Jim glanced at his watch, carefully 
scrutinized the bank, and said ‘‘Time 
to go — tide’s low. We better leave 
before we have trouble in the 
narrow creek.” 

Back at the dock, we counted our 
catch, Jim barely had missed his 
promise of two limits. We had 
landed 19 of the spunky bass and 
lost at least a dozen more. Those 
shrimp-eating bass hadn’t let us 
down. 

When the weather cools this fall, 
grab some live shrimp and a cane 
pole and head for the nearest coastal 
river for a different fishing 
experience. If your outing’s not 
successful, you can always eat the 


bait! @) 


Max and Bea Hunn are photo- 
journalists who specialize in outdoor 
and travel writing. 


Delicate Balance 


Species: Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) 
Florida Status: Threatened 


Florida’s nesting bald eagle 
population of more than 600 
pairs constitutes over 80 percent 
of the entire population within 
the southeastern United States. In 
fact, Florida has more eagles than 
any individual state except 
Alaska. Bald eagles are separated 
into “northern” and “‘southern”’ 
populations, with the former 
nesting mostly in the northern 
United States, including Alaska, 
and Canada. The southern 
population occurs roughly from 
southern California eastward 
through the Southwest and 
Southeast, then northward along 
the Atlantic Coast to the 
Chesapeake Bay area. The 
northern population is much 
more numerous, with the species 
being federally designated as 
“threatened” in Washington, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. Elsewhere in the 
contiguous states it is federally 
“endangered.” The southern 
population is sparsely distributed 
except in Florida. 

Most of Florida’s nesting bald 
eagles occur in the peninsula. 
Major concentrations of nests are 
found along the St. Johns River, 
in the Alachua/Marion counties 
area, in the Osceola/Polk 
counties area and through the 
southwestern coastal counties 
from Tampa Bay southward to 
Collier County. Usually about 
three-fourths of the nesting pairs 
successfully fledge young. Each 
year, 650-700 young eagles, or an 
average of 1.5 per nest, take to 
the skies for the first time in 
Florida. Initially, those young 
birds typically wander northward 
— some as far as Canada — but 
return by adulthood (at 4-5 years 
of age). They then find mates and 


Federal Status: Endangered 
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initiate breeding, most commonly 
in the vicinity of where they were 
originally hatched. How many 
young birds from a particular 
year class survive those first 4-5 
years of life to begin breeding is 
unknown, but, as with most 
birds, juvenile mortality is no 
doubt relatively high. 

Southern bald eagles, including 
Florida’s, are considerably 
smaller than northern eagles, 
weighing 8-10 pounds with 
wingspans of 6-7 feet. Northern 
eagles reach 14 pounds, with 8- 
foot wingspans. As with most 
raptors, females are distinctly 
larger than males. The head and 
tail of adults are strikingly white; 
the body is otherwise dark 
brown. Juveniles do not have the 
white head and tail, but are 
uniformly brown with scattered 
white feathers. The eyes, bill and 
feet are yellow. Bald eagles are 
primarily fish eaters, but on 
occasion will take small mammals 
or feed on carrion. It is not 
altogether uncommon for an 


eagle to be seen feeding with 
vultures on a road-killed animal. 

Bald eagles mate for life and 
use the same nesting territory 
year after year. In Florida, they 
usually arrive on their territory in 
late September or early October 
when courtship and nest 
refurbishment are initiated. Egg- 
laying occurs in late November 
through early January. One to 
three eggs are laid, most often 
two. The young hatch 32-34 days 
later and leave the nest 11-12 
weeks after that, usually by mid- 
May. Then both young and adults 
usually disperse. A nesting 
territory is typically associated 
with a large body of water, which 
serves as the resident birds’ 
primary feeding area, and may 
contain more than one nest. In 
such cases, a given pair uses such 
alternate nests periodically. 

The primary threat to bald 
eagles in Florida is loss of nesting 
habitat to land development. A 
standard set of guidelines directs 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in dealing with 
developments that threaten 
nesting eagles. Those guidelines 
call for establishing protective 
zones around eagle nests, within 
which certain restrictions, from 
no disturbance at all to confining 
development activities to the 
non-nesting season, are imposed. 
Usually, the no-disturbance zone 
extends from 750 to 1,500 feet 
around a given nest, depending 
on circumstances at the nest, with 
a less restrictive zone extending 
an additional 750 feet to one mile 
outward. @) 


— Don A. Wood 
Endangered Species Coordinator 
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f you find it hard to wait for the 

usual wingshooting seasons to 
open in Florida, maybe it’s time to 
try some of the best, earliest-to- 
open, yet largely untapped bird 
hunting available in the state. 
Florida’s rail season opens Sept. 1 
and runs through Nov. 9. The birds 
are extremely abundant, the limits are 
liberal, and there are countless acres 
of public hunting lands available 
where shooting is outstanding. 

Clapper, king, Virginia and sora 
rails (all locally called ‘tmarsh 
hens’’) are legal game. And while all 
four bird species can be found in 
some areas, the clapper rail is the 
most abundant and the most 
common target of Sunshine State 
shooters. About the size of blue- 
winged teals, the slow-flying 
clappers are plentiful in the vast salt 
marshes of the state’s northeast, 
panhandle and upper west coasts. 
Most such tidal areas are open to 
public shooting, and hunting for 
clappers in tidewater regions is 
generally easier than in freshwater 
marshes. 

‘The coastal salt marshes of 
Nassau, Duval, St. Johns and Flagler 
counties in northeast Florida have 
rail hunting as good as I’ve seen 
anywhere,” said Dave Parks, a well- 
known sportsman from Ponte Vedra 
Beach. ‘‘With a strong, high flood 
tide during a new or full moon, or 
when there’s a nor’easter blowing in 
off the ocean, the waters rise, and 
it’s easy to get around the huge 
marshes in a boat. During those 
times a guy can take his limit of 
clappers in just a matter of 
minutes.” 

Parks hunts primarily in the 
labyrinth of salt creeks that feed the 
Intracoastal Waterway in those 
northeast counties. Access into the 
waterway, which runs parallel to the 
coast and is protected from the 
ocean by a thin strip of land, is 
excellent from major towns such as 
Fernandina Beach, Mayport and St. 
Augustine. 

Clappers concentrate on the few 
high spots in the marshes, so 
hunting is best during high tide. 
Also, shooters work less to flush 
birds because they can pole or row 


boats over the flooded grass. Rails, 
much like pheasants, would rather 
run than fly, but when approached 
by shooters in small skiffs during 
high tides, the birds have nowhere 
to go but up. Incidentally, marsh 
rabbits also gather on high ground 
in tidal sloughs during high tides, 
and they’re legal game year round 
throughout Florida. 

Not all rail hunters limit their 
bird hunting to ideal water 
conditions, however. 


Commission wildlife 
biologists say rails are the 
most underutilized game 
bird in the state. 


“Tn a good area, three or four 
hunters can bag their limit of rails 
by ‘walking up’ birds, even during 
low tides,” said Dick Couch, a game 
manager with the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Lake City 
office, and a veteran rail hunter. 

“A flushing or pointing dog can 
find birds and retrieve them, but I 
don’t have a dog and [ still get rails. 
I hunt with a group early in the 
mornings, when it’s cool. All but 
one of us line up about 50 yards 
apart. Connecting each hunter in the 
line is a rope, and fastened to the 
rope are a number of cans with 
pebbles or marbles sealed inside. 
We walk slowly along, the rope 
follows, dragging across the marsh 
grass, and the pebbles clank loudly 
inside the cans. One guy follows 
about 50 yards behind our line of 
hunters. Rails will let hunters walk 
right past them without flushing, 
but when that rope and cans come 
over them, they fly. Because the 
rope usually bows behind the hunter 
line, the guy who trails the line gets 
a lot of shooting,”’ Couch said. 

Couch said using a dog or the 
“rope trick’’ is the most effective 
way to hunt the Gulf coastal 
marshes because tides don’t run as 
high as on the Atlantic coast, except 
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during Gulf of Mexico storms. 

“On the Gulf I’ve had great rail 
shooting around Panama City, 
particularly in Grand Lagoon and 
not far from Shell Island,” he stated. 
“Other good Gulf Coast rail hunting 
spots are the mouth of the Econfina 
Creek in North Bay near Panama 
City, the Taylor County marshes 
near Perry, around Cedar Key and 
farther south, close to Yankeetown. 
There’s lots of marsh and a 
tremendous number of birds in 
those areas, with quite a few sora 
rails around Perry. And there’s 
almost no hunting pressure.” 

Rails don’t ‘‘covey”’ like quail, 
but usually they’re found in groups. 
So hunters can expect to take a 
number of birds in quick succession 
once they locate rails. 

Rails are native to Florida and 
breed extensively in the state’s 
marshes. But there’s also a 
tremendous influx of migratory 
rails. 

“I’ve hunted areas where there 
were no birds; then, literally 
overnight, the same places would be 
jammed with migrant rails,””» Couch 
explained. ‘‘They arrive in Florida 
when cool weather hits the North. I 
think they migrate at night, much 
like woodcocks, because they can 
appear so suddenly in areas where 
you couldn’t find them the day 
before.” 

Commission wildlife biologists 
say rails are the most underutilized 
game bird in the state. Maybe 
people think they aren’t good to eat. 
However, rails are among the most 
flavorful of game birds; many 
people prefer them over doves and 
ducks. Rail season also comes at a 
time when many coastal anglers are 
concentrating on seatrout and red 
drum. 

“T see rails and hear them calling 
everywhere in our salt marshes 
when I’m fishing for trout and 
reds,” said Jason Jones of Pensacola. 
“But there’s not much hunting 
pressure for them.” 

Jones said the panhandle is a rail 
hunter’s paradise, since there are 
lots of birds, almost no hunters, and 
excellent boat access via rivers, bays 
and coastal towns. He recommends 


Retrievers are an asset in hunting rails, especially for boaters who prefer to stay dry. 


the following panhandle marsh 
regions: the Escambia River delta 
near Pensacola, the mouth of the 
Yellow River at Milton, sprawling 
Choctawhatchee Bay in Okaloosa 
and Walton counties near Freeport, 
around Panacea, in St. Joseph Bay 
close to Port St. Joe, and the 
Apalachicola Bay region, 
particularly in East Bay near the 
mouth of the St. Marks River. 

Rail hunting is not available on 
most wildlife management areas, 
(WMaAs). However, some, such as 
Guana River WMA, have portions 
open to rail hunting with modern 
firearms. Others allow migratory 
bird hunting with shotguns when 
archery or muzzleloading gun season 
coincide with rail season. Check 
individual area hunt maps to see 
which WMaAs allow hunting for 
rails. 

But in addition to the “‘open” salt 
marshes areas, rails can be found in 
hundreds of freshwater sloughs 
statewide. However, sportsmen 
must get off the beaten track to find 


them on their own, since very few 
rail hunting guides exist in the state. 

“Sora, Virginia and king rails are 
plentiful in freshwater marshes 
around lots of the state’s bigger, 
well-known lakes,’’ Couch 
contended. ‘‘Orange Lake, southeast 
of Gainesville, is a good bet. But 
there are dozens more lakes, 
prairies, savannahs and marshes 
statewide that I’m sure hold rails. 
It’s just that no one bothers with 
them. That’s a shame, because this 
super game bird offers plenty of 
sporty, early-season recreation not 
far from home.” 


From Marsh To Table 


In addition to being a sporty little 
game bird that’s abundant, easy to 
find on public marsh areas and 
remarkably under-hunted, rails are 
superb eating. Many people pan fry 
them or slow-simmer rails in 
mushroom-wine gravy. My favorite 
way to prepare rails sounds a bit 
odd, but it’s my mother’s recipe, 
which she learned from her mother 


BOB McNALLY 
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years ago in North Carolina. 

First clean, skin and wash rails, 
then season them as you would 
duck or chicken. Next, take some 
large Idaho baking potatoes and cut 
them crosswise. Hollow out the two 
halves of each potato with a sharp 
knife or a spoon. Now put a large 
pat of butter in each potato half. 
Place a whole small rail (like a sora) 
or a clapper rail breast inside one- 
half of the potato, then secure the 
other half of the potato with 
toothpicks. Prepared this way, a rail 
or rail breast is completely 
contained inside a ‘‘whole”’ potato. 

Now roast the potato-birds in a 
350-degree oven for about one 
hour. When the potato is opened 
for serving, the bird’s juices, the 
butter and the remaining potato 
meat have all blended into a taste 
treat that tops off a day of rail 
shooting like nothing else can. D 
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Seasons, Limits, Licenses and Maps 


Florida’s 1991 rail season runs 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 9, making it 
the first bird hunting season in 
the state to open. Hunting is 
allowed from one-half hour 
before sunrise to sunset. Daily 
bag limits are 15 king and clapper 
rails per person (in the aggregate) 
and 25 Virginia and sora rails (in 
the aggregate). 

All you need to hunt Florida 
rails is a hunting license; no state 
or federal duck stamp is required. 

The bulk of Florida’s rail 
hunting is done in the state’s vast 
coastal marshes, primarily along 
the extreme northeast coast, parts 


Equipment is basic, but it must 
be well-suited to hunting in the 
muck and marsh. 

Only well-heeled sportsmen 
who care little for sporting arms 
should take valued shotguns into 
salt marshes after rails. While 
hunting rails, a shooter almost 
can hear a gun rusting from 
exposure to salt air and spray. 
Only old, weathered guns should 
be used, and double-barrel ones 
are favored by many shooters 
since they are less likely to jam 
than automatics and pumps. 

Following a rail hunt in salt or 
brackish-water marshes, many 
sportsmen completely 
disassemble their firearms and 
wash them thoroughly in clean, 
hot water. Hot water evaporates 
quickly, thus preventing rusting. 
Once dry, they reassemble the 
guns, wipe them dry with a cloth, 
and then oil them properly. 


of the panhandle, and the upper 
west coast. Topographic maps of 
a specific region are helpful to 
hunters because they locate 
marshes, tidal creeks, rivers and 
access points. Quadrangle topo 
maps of specific marsh areas 
showing great detail can be 
ordered through the U.S. 
Geological Survey Office, 1200 
S. Eads St., Arlington, VA 
22202. They cost about $6 each, 
mailing charge included. 

The Florida Atlas and Gazetteer, 
a compact and handy, 128-page 
book containing detailed maps of 
every county in Florida is of great 


Guns And Gear 


Good cloth, leather and fleece- 
lined gun cases should be left 
home, too, since salt spray will 
permeate them. Even well-cleaned 
shotguns can rust when stored in 
cases that have a trace of salt 
residue. Many experienced salt 
marsh hunters stow guns in 
inexpensive vinyl cases while 
afield. Following a hunt, you can 
hose the case with water, inside 
and out, to wash away all salt. A 
vinyl case does a fine job of 
shedding saltwater and protecting 
a firearm, and when it eventually 
rips from hard use, simply 
replace it. 

Because rails are lightly 
feathered and generally are taken 
at close range, No. 8 or 9 shot is 
adequate. Fine shot sizes also give 
a good, dense pattern, necessary 
for taking the comparatively 
small birds. Many shooters prefer 
lightweight, fast-handling, 
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help to rail hunters, too. The 
maps are large and show excellent 
detail of potential hunting areas. 
The maps also show roads, 
waterways, marshes, state-run 
camping areas, wildlife 
sanctuaries and other places of 
interest to sportsmen. The book 
is available in many book stores 
throughout the state. You also 
can purchase a copy for $18.45 
directly from the DeLorme 
Publishing Co., Box 298-5353 
Freeport, ME 04032, phone 1- 
800-227-1656, ext. 5353. 


20-gauge guns since they make 
slugging through muck and marsh 
more tolerable. 

Veteran rail hunters wear old, 
lightweight clothing. A T-shirt, 
jeans, old tennis shoes and a 
shooting vest are standard garb. 
Usually, Florida weather still is 
plenty hot during rail season, so 
light clothing is preferred. A 
brimmed cap and sunglasses are 
advisable, too. Gunners 
frequently must waddle through 
knee-deep mud and wade waist- 
high salt creeks as they work the 
marshes. So hip-boots are not 
suited to the sport and chest-high 
waders are too hot and 
cumbersome for such walking. @) 


Bob McNally is the outdoors editor 
for the Florida Times Union 
newspaper and a regular free-lance 
contributor. 


he Temple of Doom, The 

Catacombs, Fear’s Cave, Old 
Indian Cave....the names of Florida’s 
caverns evoke images of Indiana 
Jones and his fearless underworld 
quests. Long known to adventurous 
cavers and cave divers, these dank 
caverns, filled with beetles and 
cockroaches, guano and cold water, 
are also the primary breeding sites 
for Florida’s southeastern bat. 
Unfortunately, recreational pres- 
sure, ignorance and outright malice 
are pushing this gregarious flying 
mammal out of many of its histori- 
cal maternity caves. 

Each spring, thousands of preg- 
nant females gather in just a few 
caves to give birth and raise their 
young. In the 1950s, Dale Rice, then 
a graduate student at the University 
of Florida, studied the southeastern 
bat and proclaimed it abundant in 
Florida. The occasional snake, opos- 
sum or owl were the species’ only 
predators, he surmised. Rice noted 
that roosting sites did not appear to 
be a limiting factor, as only a small 


Endangered: 


percentage of suitable caves were 
occupied. ‘Even the largest colonies 
contain fewer bats than can be 
accommodated,” Rice said in a 
1957 publication. 

However, in 1990, Julie Hovis 
and Jeff Gore, nongame wildlife 
biologists with the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
had a strong notion that Rice’s 
optimistic findings no longer held. 
Hovis and her husband, Steve 
Husted, a veteran caver, had 
encountered extensive vandalism 
and‘evidence of disturbed bat colo- 
nies when they explored caves in 
peninsular Florida. 

“At the Temple of Doom, we 
have found signs of vandalism every 
time we’ve visited,’’ Hovis said. 
‘People shoot off guns in the cave, 
fill it with trash, and build smolder- 
ing torches underneath the bat 
roosts. We’ve even encountered 
young boys near the cave who were 
carrying rifles and sawed-off 
shotguns.”’ 

A mother of any species will 


Florida’s 


Bat Caves 


By Susan Cerulean 


MICHAEL SHEPPARD 


attest that these are unacceptable 
conditions for birthing and rearing 
the next generation. And indeed, the 
12,000 pregnant females estimated 
to be in the Temple of Doom this 
spring were harassed so much that 
they had abandoned the cave by 
early July. 

And Gore, who had been tracing 
declining populations of the endan- 
gered gray bat in panhandle caves, 
also suspected problems for the 
southeastern bat in his region. 

The two biologists teamed up to 
resurvey the maternity caves of the 
southeastern bat to determine the 
current breeding distribution and 
abundance of this animal in Florida. 
“All the scientific literature suggests 
that we have the only big concentra- 
tions of southeastern bats in the 
world,” Gore explained. 


OC) 


Life History 


Although the southeastern bat 
(Myotis austroriparius) is among the 
most abundant of Florida’s 16 bat Dp 
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Vandalism not only mars the natural 
beauty of a cave, it disturbs the bats, 


often to the point of driving them away 
permanently. 


ee 


species, it occurs only in the cavern- 
ous regions of the state in two 
apparently isolated populations. The 
northern population is centered in 
Jackson County in the panhandle 
and the other is found in central 
Florida, primarily from Suwannee 
County south to Citrus County. 

Unlike many bat species, female 
southeastern bats give birth and rear 
their young in caves; they rarely 
breed successfully in buildings. 
Maternity colonies form at the caves 
in March and consist of large, dense 
clusters of pregnant females, averag- 
ing more than 150 individuals per 
square toot of cave ceiling. A typical 
colony shelters anywhere from 
2,000 to 90,000 adult bats. 

Not just any cave will do. In most 
cases, female bats return to the same 
nursery caves year after year — 


those with specific microclimatic 
requirements necessary for infant 
bat-rearing. These caves are uniform 
in relative humidity (99-100 per- 
cent) and temperature (68-73 
degrees) year round. The bats seem 
to prefer caves containing perman- 
ent bodies of water, but some dry 
caves are used. 

Like other small bats, the mother 
southeastern bat forages for food 
each night, leaving her twin, pink 
babies clinging to the ceiling roost 
by their tiny, well-developed feet. 
The naked young huddle together in 
giant, constantly shifting clusters to 
conserve heat. Bat twins are unusual 
for the genus Myotis, but common 
for the southeastern bat. Some 
scientists believe twinning is an 
adaptive practice to compensate for 
the inevitable loss of young by 


JULIE A. HOVIS 
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drowning since this species usually 
roosts over water. 

When the mother returns from 
her night flight, she locates her own 
young from among the thousands of 
hungry and vocal infants, and they 
latch on to nurse. Bat milk is richer 
than that of any other mammal 
except whales, sea lions and seals, 
allowing the bat to wean her young 
in just three or four weeks. During 
that time, she must eat her weight in 
insects nightly. 

During the maternity period, 
(May through mid-July), even a sin- 
gle disturbance can greatly harm bat 
colonies. If lights are shone on or 
near bat clusters, mothers often 
panic, dropping their young or 
knocking down others while trying 
to escape. Most of these young > 


Bats almost always have their mouths 
open in flight to produce the endless 
chirping of echolocation. They are not 
as ferocious as they look, unless you’re 
a mosquito. 
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Recreational pressure, ignorance and outright malice are pushing 
Florida’s bats out of many maternity caves. : 


drown or are attacked by mites and 
cockroaches on the cave floor. 

Five or six weeks after birth, the 
young bats begin short flying sorties 
to learn the sophisticated skills they 
will need to survive: flying in the 
dark, using echolocation to avoid , 
obstacles, and detecting and captur- 
ing insects on the wing. Most males 
and‘nonbreeding female southeast- 
ern bats roost apart from the 
* summer maternity colonies in separ- 
ate “bachelor” caves. They begin to 
rejoin the females and their young in 
midsummer. By late fall, nearly all 
the bats have left these summering 
caves for largely unknown winter 
roost sites. In Florida, southeastern 
bats, like their insect prey, remain 
active throughout much of the win- 
ter and feed regularly. 


Human and Natural Disturbances 


The biologists note that central 
Florida caves are presently under 
greater pressure than those in the 
panhandle region. This year, Hovis 
found that only two of 10 his- 
torically known maternity caves in 
central Florida still were occupied 


by breeding southeastern bats. 
Although she located three new cave 
sites, the overall number of 
occupied caves is significantly down 
from Rice’s surveys. 

One of the most important 
maternity caves in central Florida 
was lost when the landowner gated 
the cave entrance in 1989. The 
owner had decided trespass and lia- 
bility problems resulting from illegal 
cave diving were too great to leave 
the cave open. Unfortunately the 
gate excluded the bats as well as 
people, and the insect-guzzling col- 
ony soon abandoned the cave. Bats 
have not occupied the cave for sev- 
eral years now, and area residents 
have complained that the local mos- 
quito population has skyrocketed. 

In the panhandle, Gore docu- 
mented breeding in three of the five 
formerly occupied caves, as well as 
in one new cave. One former mater- 
nity cave had been filled in as part 
of a town dump and another is no 
longer used regularly due to flood- 
ing. Several other sites are suitable 
and probably would be used by bats 
if humans were excluded during the 
bat breeding season. 
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(Page 19) Biologists wear protective 
gear while conducting surveys in 
caves of roosting bats. 


“The problem of disturbance 
comes primarily from vandals and 
uneducated, unaffiliated cavers,”’ 
Hovis said. ‘People shoot the bats, 
knock them down, and light fires in 
the caves to smoke them out.” 
Why? Partly fear, Gore said, and 
some people are malicious and just 
want to stir the bats up. 

Cavers have made many positive 
contributions to bat protection over 
the years. Members of the National 
Speleological Society tend to be 0 
conscientious and police their own 
members about the conservation of 
bats and the caves they inhabit. But, 
as in any user group, some cavers 
are less informed or less responsible, 
and may be so intent on their adven- 
ture that they don’t understand the 
ways in which their activities disturb 
bats. 

In many ways, southeastern bat 
maternity colonies are ideal candi- 
dates for successful wildlife man- 
agement. ‘The maternity caves, 
while extremely vulnerable to dis- 
turbance, are well-documented and 
relatively easy to protect if adequate 
legal and financial resources are 
available,’’ Gore said. 


JULIE A. HOVIS 


Protection Needed 


All the maternity caves need some 
degree of legal protection to limit 
disturbance, but several options are 
available. In some cases, outright 
purchase of the site is the highest 
priority. Conservation easements 
offer another means of protecting 
caves without purchasing the land. 
And sometimes, the private land- 
owner can provide sufficient protec- 
tion. At least one private cave owner 
is protecting his site from illegal 
entry with a chain link fence and an 
eagle eye for trespassers. Others are 
providing less complete protection. 

Until the caves are protected, the 
Commission has a few legal avenues 
that may help protect southeastern 
bat nurseries. The little-used Florida 
Cave Protection Act and the state 
rule against wanton destruction of 
wildlife are reasonably explicit. But 
there’s probably not enough law 
enforcement manpower to catch 
most violators. 

“Even if we’re able to protect the 
maternity colonies from human 
intrusion, the number of active 


caves is so small that floods and 
cold weather can take a big hit on 
the whole southeastern bat popula- 
tion,’’ Gore added. ‘Last year most 
bats in one maternity cave near the 
Apalachicola River drowned in a 
60-year-flood event. The water rose 
so fast the bats couldn’t escape. A 
few days later, we visited the cave 
and found dead bats floating three 
and four deep — 25,000 of them!” 
A nearby cave lost 6,000 young bats 
in a similar flood in 1989. 

“We still don’t know the full eco- 
logical and economic value of the 
southeastern bat,’’ mused Gore. 
“It’s a creature that was here long 
before we were, and without too 
much effort we can keep it. We'd be 
losing a real significant resource if 
we let them go!”’ 


Susan Cerulean is a biologist and 
free-lance consultant who was formerly 
the section supervisor for the Commis- 
sion’s nongame wildlife program. This 
article was based on an ongoing non- 
game wildlife survey by Dr. Jeff Gore 
and Julie Hovis. 


Bats Get a Bum Rap 


All species of bats that live in 
Florida are highly beneficial, 
harmless to humans and deserve 
protection. 

The southeastern bat and Flor- 
ida’s 15 other bat species are the 
state’s major night-flying preda- 
tors. They feed on a long list of 
annoying bugs, including mosqui- 
tos, moths, beetles and other noc- 
turnal pests. Each adult bat cap- 
tures at least 400 or more insects 
nightly, so a moderate-sized 
summer colony of 20,000 indi- 
viduals may consume eight mil- 
lion insects per night! 

Unfortunately, populations of 
many bat species are disappearing 
at an alarming rate and the status 
of many others is unknown. One 
of the major problems bats face is 
a long and undeserved history of 
bad public relations. Long- 
standing myths hold that bats are 
blind, that they reproduce as fast 


as rodents, and that they attack 
humans or tangle themselves in 
people’s hair. None of this is 
true. 

Although some species have 
better vision than others, all bats 
have eyes and can see. Bats are 
not closely related to mice or 
other rodents; most produce only 
one or two young per year. Some 
Florida species may live 20 years 
or more. Bats are precision fliers 
and may fly quite close to a per- 
son’s head to snatch a flying 
insect. But, they have no desire to 
attack a human, who is many 
times their size, and they would 
certainly avoid getting caught in 
someone’s hair. No blood- 
sucking bats live in Florida, 
though three species of vampire 
bats do live in Latin America. 
Even those prey almost exclu- 
sively on birds or domestic cattle. 

Bats do have one bad trait: 


° 


they, like most mammals, can 
contract rabies. Fortunately, only 
a very small percentage of all bats 
get rabies. Those that do typically 
die quickly and rarely transmit 
the disease to other animals. 

People are much more likely to 
be bitten by rabid cats, dogs, 
foxes, raccoons or skunks than 
by bats. Nevertheless, any bat 
that appears sick or injured 
should not be handled. Bites 
from bats or any wild animal 
should receive prompt medical 
attention. 

Most Floridians never see bats, 
even though these tiny mammals 
live in our cities as well as rural 
areas. Next time you’re outside at 
dusk, keep an eye out for tiny 
silhouettes fluttering by against 
the evening sky. You may catch a 
glimpse of our best mosquito- 
catcher and one of Florida’s most 
fascinating animals. rw) 
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Field 
Of Dreams 


Dewey Weaver 
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BOB GREWELL 
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T* doves are slow to leave the 
cool, hardwood forest on this 
warm, October afternoon. Occa- 
sionally, a bird circles the field, 

and I watch as it folds and drops, 
followed in an instant by a shotgun’s 
distinctive boom. The action is 
slow, but I know movement will get 
better as the afternoon cools and 
more birds seek the sunflower seeds 
scattered on the ground. 

Planted in July, this field was 
nothing more than a hope, a wish or 
a field of dreams. To paraphrase the 
line from the movie Field of Dreams, 
the seeds were dropped as if a voice 
had said ‘Make a field and they will 
come.” Dove hunting and baseball 
are die-hard traditions in the South. 

Grain fields throughout the South 
are gathering places for doves and 
families. Both come to satisfy a 
need. Doves come for food; people 
come to renew their family heritage. 

Countless generations of fathers 
and sons have enjoyed the 
companionship and honest, open 
communication that take place in 
the shade of a few corn stalks or 
under a lone tree in the middle of 
the field. Fathers begin the hunt 
anxious to teach their youngsters the 
proper techniques to bag a limit of 
birds. They stress the importance of 
leading a bird so the shot and the 
bird arrive at the same spot 
simultaneously. Children are alive 
with the expectation of bagging 
many birds, certain that taking 
doves on the wing is simple. As the 
first bird enters the field, fathers 
demonstrate the required skill, yet 

often miss, leading to good-natured 
bantering. 

The sounds of a dove’s wing-beats 
and the accompanying whistles from 
hunters trying to alert others to the 
presence of birds stir up memories 
of my youth. They recall an age of 
marbles, red clay, cotton fields and 
most of all, dove fields in the south 
Georgia farm belt. 

Folks in my hometown of 
Norman Park think doves are the 
finest of God’s creatures. The 
perfect flying machines, they are 
able to dip and dive over tree tops 

and around hunters with ease. 
Without a second glance, doves can 
spot a poorly camouflaged hunter. 


In my youth, great pains went into 
organizing and preparing for a hunt 
on one of the family farms. Hunts 
were more than merely showing up 
at the field and taking blinds. They 
began at 11 a.m. with hunters 
gathering at the host’s house to 
socialize before the noon meal. 

I remember the wonderful aromas 
that floated out of those old farm 
home kitchens. Hunger was a state 
of mind induced by magnificent 
smells. Tables big enough to seat 20 
were filled with cured ham, red-eye 
gravy, grits, garden peas, butter 
beans, “‘cathead”’ biscuits and 
homemade butter. Iced tea and hot 
coffee accompanied the food. 


Grain or corn fields 
throughout the South are 
gathering places for doves 
and families. 


After lunch settled, everyone 
drove to the field where hunters 
disappeared around the fence rows 
to await the arrival of the quarry. 
My dad and I often found an area 
next to a stand of longleaf pines. He 
knew the birds would head for the 
trees after the first volley of shots. 
No one tried to prove shooting 
skills by killing over the limit. 
Shooting skill and the number of 
birds taken weren’t important. This 
was a social gathering as well as a 
dove hunt. 

Everyone in the community 
hunted and enjoyed the taste of 
game and the pleasures derived from 
nature. After opening day, most pre- 
hunt meals included dove as the 
meat on the table. The birds were 
“smother-fried’”’ — cooked slowly 
in a cast iron skillet with water, salt 
and pepper. The birds came out 
tender, complemented by the 
natural flavor of dove gravy served 
over hot grits. 

Days in the dove field were times 
for the men to relax away from farm 

chores and a time of excitement for 


the boys. Young boys hoped for the 
chance to try a shot at a winged 
ghost that swept down from the 
outer reaches of space at what 
seemed the speed of light. The 
chance of hitting the bird was 
minimal, but bagging a dove wasn’t 
important. What mattered was that 
the boy now had hunting tales to 
spin. Friends heard about the 
swiftness of the gray phantom and 
how to lead the bird. In the boy’s 
mind, he had become an expert. 
After their first shot, most 
youngsters became dedicated dove 
enthusiasts. The importance of this 
day was that his father had 
acknowledged that the time had 
come for the young man to join the 
hunt. The boy was no longer a dove 
fetcher; he had matured into a 
hunter. 

There are other events that I recall 
from my youth, like baseball games 
in the pecan orchard and cotton 
rows, corn cob fights and the time 
the mule lot caught fire. But none 
are more vivid than being in the red- 
clay corn stubble with my dad, 
waiting for 4 ounces of feathered 
magic that appeared and disappeared 
in an instant. 

Today, sitting with me in the 
sunflower field is a young man. 
Years from now he will not 
remember how many doves came or 
if the weather was hot or cold. He 
will remember the good times we 
shared seeking the elusive birds. 
He’ll remember the stories of his 
grandfather and father hunting the 
south Georgia fields, and perhaps 
he’ll return with his son to 
introduce him to the dove hunting 
tradition. a 


[Editor’s note: The 1991-92 dove 
season dates are Oct. 5-27, Nov. 16— 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 14—Jan. 12.] 


Lt. Dewey Weaver is the public 
information specialist in the 
Commission’s Northeast Region. 
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1991 Photo Contest Winners 


FIRST PLACE: Great Blue Herons by Steve Shirah 
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Wild Birds 
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SECOND PLACE: Sandhill Cranes by Pat Donnelly 
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THIRD PLACE: Red-shouldered 
Hawk with Young by David Meardon 


FOURTH PLACE: Great Blue Heron 
by Robert Lee King 


HONORABLE MENTION: Great Horned Owl HONORABLE MENTION: Tricolored Heron with 
by John H. Flower Turtle by Mark J. Thomas 


“ nee 
HONORABLE MENTION: Plover by Jean Larkin 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
Anhinga by Mark J. Thomas 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Barred Owl by Gail Shumway 
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1991 Photo Contest Winners 
Mammals 


com el 


FIRST PLACE: Manatees by Mark J. Thomas 


D> 
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SECOND PLACE (Tied): Buck with Fawn by John H. Flower 


THIRD PLACE: Eastern Cottontail by Jim Angy FOURTH PLACE: White-tailed Deer by Jim Angy 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
White-tailed Deer by Robert Lee King 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Manatee by George Rhodes 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Gray Fox by Jean Larkin 
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Rookery 
Residents 


By Gil Nelson 


An annual census provided the opportunity to walk 
among baby herons. 


| he water appeared to be only a 
few inches deep. Our 12-foot 


jonboat was securely lodged among 
the cattails, saw grass and dense, 
floating masses of white water lilies. 
I dropped my right foot over the 
bow expecting to find a soggy but 
stable bottom. But my boot and 
then my knee disappeared into the 
mucky substrate. A pungent, rotten- 
egg aroma filled the air. I looked 
back at my guide for reassurance. 
When my feet finally touched solid 
bottom, I was standing waist-deep in 
an organic ooze left by years of 
aquatic decay. Yet, I was filled with 
excitement. This would be my first 
opportunity for an up-close look at 
a rookery of nesting birds, my first 
occasion to walk among baby 
herons. 

We slogged onto the perimeter of 
the small, spongy island. My partner 
for the day was Red Gidden, long- 
time biologist and naturalist for the 
St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge. 
Gidden has been visiting, mon- 
itoring and recording data in the 
refuge’s several wading bird 
rookeries for more than 25 years. I 
had asked to go along on this year’s 
annual census, partly because I 
wanted to assist in the conservation 
of these remarkable creatures. 
Mostly, though, I wanted to observe 
the birds first-hand in order to 
appreciate the complexities of life in 
a heron colony. 

Herons, egrets and ibises are, 
perhaps, the best known of Florida’s 
native birds. Heralded for their 
beauty and grace, they are often seen 
standing in the shallows, head 
outstretched and body erect, waiting 
motionless to claim some morsel for 
their meal. 

They are also the best examples of 
Florida’s colonial nesting birds. 
Large, mixed groups of several 
species often nest in the same 
general area, constructing their 
ragged homes in close proximity to 
one another. In past times, such 
behavior made these wading birds 
easy targets for commercial plume 
hunters and egg gatherers. Since the 
birds tended to return to the same 
nesting area each year, they were 
easy to find. As a result, wide-scale > 
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disturbance and destruction of their 
nest sites became a major imped- 
iment to their existence. The stress 
on the birds was so severe that by 
the 1900s the nation’s entire 
population was all but eliminated. 
But the plume hunters are now gone 
and the herons are recovering. 
About the only visitors to their 
rookeries today are biologists, 
ornithologists and wildlife managers 
who are working in concert to 
enhance the birds’ chances of 
survival. 

Years of watching the antics of 
blue jays, northern mockingbirds, 
Carolina wrens and other backyard 
species had not prepared me for the 
behavior of young herons in the 
nest. My backyard nestlings tend to 
remain ominously still, hunkered 
down flat against the bottom of 
their nests, lest they become an 
unexpected meal for some 


enterprising neighborhood predator. 
When they peer from their nests, 
they do so cautiously and without 
fanfare. They seem to sense, even at 
the youngest age, that their survival 
is dependent upon concealment. 


Years of watching 
backyard species had not 
prepared me for the 
active behavior of young 
herons in the nest. 


A heron rookery is a comical 
contrast to the quiescent nature of 
nestling songbirds. A colony of 
young herons is more reminiscent of 
a houseful of monkeys than an 
aggregation of nesting birds. Only 
the youngest birds sit silently. Older 
birds are extremely active and 


Nearly all the nests we found were tucked away in dense tree branches or low shrubs. 
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exhibit amazing dexterity as they 
scramble away from oncoming 
danger, climbing clumsily among the 
branches to stations of safety. 
Nearly every appendage becomes 
part of the act. They swing from 
branches by their beaks, grasp limbs 
with their finger-like tarsi, and 
spread their spindly wings 
awkwardly to maintain a semblance 
of balance. 

Rookeries are dense arrangements 
of nests scattered among branches of 
small shrubs and trees. One small 
buttonbush sometimes contains up 
to a dozen nests crowded together. 
Some may be only a foot or so 
apart. Many are so low that an 
average observer can peek over the 
edge and stare directly into the 
shallow, scrape-like depression that 
serves as the nest cavity. Others may 
be more than 12 feet above the 
ground. The colonies we visited 


Y3MO3GISH SNYVHO 


were so dense that we could often 
stand in one spot and count more 
than 50 nests. 

Heron nests are rather primitive 
structures. Most are built of scraggly 
sticks, some of which may be up to 
2 feet long. Larger sticks form the 
foundation, while increasingly 
smaller twigs and bits of rush line 
the superficial cavity. Most of the 
nests are loosely constructed and 
appear quite rickety. The construc- 
tion seems so careless that we could 
often count the eggs as we stood 
below the nest. 


Stresses of Life in the Colony 


The summer heat can be an 
intimidating adversary on a clear, 
still, Florida afternoon —partic- 
ularly when you are trapped in a 
thicket of willow trees. No breeze 
filters down to ground level, and the 
humidity is nearly 100 percent. 


Perspiration soaks every inch of 
your clothing. Excess moisture does 
not evaporate from your skin, 
rendering your natural air 
conditioning system useless. 

It is difficult to understand how 
herons tolerate the stresses of such 
extreme conditions. Adult birds, of 
course, can leave the nest for short 
periods. They can fly in the breeze 
or walk in the watery edges. But 
what about the young? 

Unlike humans, birds have no 
sweat glands. Their cooling 
mechanism is dependent upon the 
supply of fresh air that enters their 
bodies through ordinary respiration. 
Under normal circumstances, the 
fresh air supply is enough to extract 
the excess heat given off by routine 
body processes. When temperatures 
are high, however, passive respi- 
ration is no longer sufficient to 
satisfy the body’s demands. Birds 


Herons and egrets are primarily meat-eaters but have amazingly diverse diets. 


must then rely on other means to 
maintain control of their internal 
temperature. 

We saw a number of the young 
herons and egrets panting or rapidly 
fluttering their throat pouches, two 
behaviors that are common to a 
number of bird species. These 
actions amplify the flow of air over 
the moist parts of their mouth and 
throat, cooling the body by 
increasing the amount of moisture 
carried away through respiration. 

Herons also seemed to combat 
heat by selecting nesting sites that 
were not exposed to direct sunlight. 
Nearly all the nests we found were 
tucked away amid the dense 
branches of willow trees or low 
shrubs, well away from the 
scorching sun. The shade seemed to 
compensate for the reduced air 
circulation. Even with all these 
adaptations, however, it was still > 
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difficult to imagine how these young 
birds could survive such intense 
summer heat. 

But heat is not the only opponent 
in a young heron’s battle for 
survival. The ground beneath most 
of the areas we explored was littered 
with the pale blue remains of 
broken egg shells. To the untrained 
eye, these scattered fragments of 
broken shell signified a successful 
hatch and a new brood. Closer 
examination, however, often 
revealed a less romantic story. 
Gidden held several remnants of 
discarded shell in his hand and 
pointed out the evidence. 

“If the inside of the egg shell is 
clean and clear white in color,” 
Gidden said, “‘it is likely that a 


Young egrets are very dependent on adults for food. 


young heron emerged from the egg 
successfully. If the inside of the egg 
is reddish in color and encrusted 
with the remains of the yolk-sac, it 
probably means that the egg fell to 
the clutches of some predator.” 

Egg predation is one of the chief 
obstacles to heron nesting success 
along the northwest Florida coast. 
Fish crows, common crows and 
boat-tailed grackles peck holes in 
the eggs and extract their high- 
protein contents. The strikingly 
distinctive gray rat snake climbs 
effortlessly among the branches and 
can swallow a heron egg in one easy 
gulp. Raccoons especially find heron 
eggs a tasty meal. Too many of the 
egg shells we examined showed the 
tell-tale signs of having fallen prey to 


GIL NELSON 


one of these crafty predators. 

When we returned to the landing 
at the end of our excursion, I felt a 
deep sense of accomplishment. Not 
only had I explored a heron 
rookery, I had become involved in 
their conservation as well. I had 
joined an important cadre of 
biologists and volunteers whose data 
are contributing to a growing 
repository of information about the 
numbers and sizes of colonial 
nesting bird rookeries throughout 
the continental United States. I also 
knew that these data could provide 
the foundation for ensuring the 
continued existence of these 
magnificent birds. 


LYNN STONE 


Most nests are loosely constructed with scraggly sticks. 
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H erons and egrets have 
amazingly diverse diets. They are 
primarily meat-eaters, ingesting 
vegetable matter only in small 


quantities and largely by accident. 


By foraging primarily in water, 
they find their prey in the 
shallows of ponds and swamps, 
along the edges of rivers, in 
freshwater and saltwater marshes, 
or in nearly any wetland habitat 
that supports a healthy 
population of aquatic life. The 
Ardeidae are opportunistic 
feeders with an appetite for 
almost anything that moves. 
Their menu ranges from 
diminutive meals of insects and 
tiny fishes to crustaceans, 
reptiles, amphibians and even 
small mammals and baby birds. 
Bird watchers regularly report 
stories of herons engulfing 
surprisingly large and difficult-to- 
manage prey. On a recent outing, 
I watched a great blue heron nab 


What They Eat 


a small turtle from the shallow 
edges of a grassy marsh. 
Crouching low over the water, 
the heron darted its head with 
lightning speed and grasped the 
turtle in its powerful beak. Held 
aloft by its captor, the turtle 
extended its head and limbs from 
inside its shell, shaking them 
furiously as if attempting to 
extricate itself from this pre- 
dicament. The great blue 
maintained its hold for nearly 15 
minutes, periodically dipping its 
victim into the water to lubricate 
it for easier consumption. On 
two occasions, the turtle managed 
to escape but was immediately 
retrieved by the towering bird. 
Eventually, the predator situated 
its hapless victim closer to the 
hinges of its jaws and, in one 
gigantic gulp, the turtle 
disappeared head-first into the 
heron’s gullet. When I left the 
scene, the turtle was still visible 


CHARLIE HEIDECKER 


as a large bulge in the heron’s 
neck. Other people have 
observed herons ingesting catfish, 
cotton rats, foot-long mullet and 
even baby alligators. 

Such a diverse appetite 
demands diversity in food- 
gathering methods. Florida’s 
herons and egrets are masters of a 
wide array of techniques for 
obtaining their sustenance. Avian 
ethologists, those who study and 
catalog bird behavior, have 
observed and recorded an 
intricate list of behavioral 
adaptations among foraging 
herons. While standing quietly in 
wait is the most commonly 
observed technique, many 
additional behaviors are part of 
the feeding repertoire. Reddish 
egrets seem to dance as they feed, 
jumping from place to place in an 
awkward posture as they chase 
after their prey. Other species 
swirl or rake their feet in the 
water to force prey from their 
muddy hiding places. Some 
spread their wings over their 
feeding territory to reduce the 
glare from the water’s surface. A 
few, including the great blue 
heron, are known to feed while 
swimming, stabbing their prey 
with their long, sharp-pointed 
bills. At least one species, the 
snowy egret, even catches prey 
while flying. 

Observing the feeding behavior 
of Florida’s herons and egrets is 
an enjoyable and instructive 
adventure. Whether you are a 
casual observer, an accomplished 
amateur or a professional 
ornithologist, there is much to 
appreciate about the way these 
birds gather and consume their 
food. Watching them closely will 
add immeasurably to your time 


afield. @) 


Gil Nelson is a naturalist, free- 
lance writer and photographer 
specializing in natural history topics, 
especially as they relate to the 
southeastern United States. 
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September Bonus 
For Wood Duck Hunters 


Fu wood duck hunters 
enjoy a different type of duck 
hunting. The earliest moments of 
pale light in the morning sky, when 
wood ducks are most active, often 
bring the only chances a wood duck 
hunter may have. Hunters listen for 
a hen’s clear ‘‘oueek-oueek”’ call that 
catries far through the wooded 
swamps as birds fly to morning 
feeding sites. Sometimes a hunter 
does best to be positioned in the 
flight path, rather than try to attract 
**woodies” to a set of decoys. 

Typical wood duck habitat 
includes small cypress ponds and 
wooded bottomlands, swamps and 
sloughs along a stream or river. 
These areas offer wood duck 
hunters a more solitary experience 
than other types of duck hunting on 
larger lakes or marshes. Florida’s 
five-day September duck season 
now gives duck hunters an incentive 
to be true specialists, to concentrate 
on the behavior and movements of a 
single duck species that uses a 
specific type of wetland habitat. 

In recent years, duck hunters have 
faced shorter seasons and more 


By Diane Eggeman 


restrictive bag limits because 
populations of migratory ducks in 
North America have been declining. 
Since 1981, Florida duck hunters 
have had the opportunity to hunt 
for an extra five days in late 
September, two months before the 
regular duck season. The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission decided to offer the 
additional, early season to allow 
further harvest opportunity for 
resident wood ducks and also for 
early migrating blue-winged teal. 
Teal were originally included in this 
season because they flew south 
before the regular duck hunting 
season opened. However, teal 
populations have been declining 
because of drought in their northern 
breeding grounds. As a result, teal 
have not been allowed in the 
September season bag since 1988. 
Research indicates that southern 
wood duck populations, particularly 
our resident wood ducks, are 
harvested at a very low rate, 
compared with the northern, more 
migratory variety and other duck 
species. Consequently, the U.S. Fish 


Attention Hunters 


and Wildlife Service has allowed 
Florida to offer the extra 
opportunity to hunt its resident 
wood ducks early in the fall, before 
substantial numbers of migrant 
wood ducks arrive. Florida’s 
September season is in addition to 
the maximum number of days 
allowed during the regular, later 
duck season, so the September 
season is indeed a bonus. 
Commission data indicate that 
more than 3,400 hunters 
participated in Florida’s 1990 
September duck season. The average 
hunter hunted on two of the five 
days. Last season provided an 
estimated 7,914 hunter-days of 
recreation. In recent years, the 
September season has been 
scheduled for late in the month. 
Hunters have been allowed to shoot 
only wood ducks and have been 
limited to three woodies per day. 
This year’s season is September 
21-25. Shooting hours are one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset, and 
the bag limit remains unchanged. 


Commission waterfowl biologists obtain 
information about Florida’s resident wood duck 
population by collecting wings from wood ducks 
taken during the special September duck season. 
Biologists determine age and sex of the harvested 
birds by looking at certain feathers on the wing. 
This information is used to estimate the success of 
the preceding nesting season. 

You can help the Commission manage Florida’s 
waterfowl for your continued use and enjoyment. 
If you plan to hunt wood ducks during Florida’s 
1991 September duck season and would be willing 
to donate one wing from each wood duck you bag, 


your help would be greatly appreciated. Please 
contact the Commission’s Waterfowl Management 
Program in Tallahassee at (904) 488-5878 before 
September 21, and you will receive instructions 
and large, postage-paid mailing envelopes for 
returning the wings. If this is a long-distance call, 
Commission staff can take your phone number 
and call you back. @) 


Diane Eggeman is a waterfowl biologist with the 
Commission’s North Florida Waterfowl Field Station 
in Tallahassee. 
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1991-92 


HUNTING SEASONS 


Florida is divided into three zones for the 1991-92 hunting seasons: Northwest Zone, Central 
Zone and South Zone. Season dates are as follows: 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 


Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey (Gobblers or 
Bearded Turkeys only) 
Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 

Special Post-Season Archery/ 
Muzzleloading Gun 

Bear 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey 

Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 

Bear 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey 

Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 

Bear 
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NORTHWEST ZONE DATES 


October 5-24 

October 19—November 17 
November 22-24 

November 28—December 1 and 
December 14—February 19 
December 21-22 

November 28—December 1 and 
December 14—January 19 
November 9—March 1 

March 21—April 26 

February 20—March 1 


No open season for bear on private lands in 
the Northwest Zone. Refer to Apalachicola 
WMaA hunt map for bear season information. 


CENTRAL ZONE DATES 


October 5-24 

September 21—October 20 
October 25-27 

November 9—January 19 
November 16-17 

November 9—January 5 

November 9—March 1 

March 21—April 26 

November 23—January 19 in 

Baker and Columbia counties only. 


SOUTH ZONE DATES 


October 5-24 

September 7—October 6 

October 11-13 

October 26—January 5 

November 2-3 

November 9—January 5 

November 9—March 1 

March 21—April 26 

No open season in the South Zone. 


1991-92 Florida License And Stamp Requirements 


HUNTING LICENSE AND STAMP 
TYPES AND COSTS* 


Resident Florida Sportsman’s License 


Resident Annual Statewide Hunting License 
$11.00; Nonresident $150.00; Alabama 
Resident License $100.00 


Nonresident 10-Day Hunting License $25.00 
Not available to Georgia residents. 
Non-resident 10-Day Hunting License for 
Georgia Residents $121.00 


Wildlife Management Area Stamp 
$25.00 


Archery Stamp 
$5.00 


Muzzleloading Gun Stamp 
$5.00 


Florida Turkey Stamp 
$5.00 


Florida Waterfowl Stamp 
$3.00 


Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamp 
(Federal Duck Stamp) Resident or Nonresident 
$15.00 at U.S. Postal Service offices and some 
federal wildlife refuges 


Bear Stamp 


Resident Combination Hunting/Fishing License $22.00 
*Costs do not include issuance fees of up to $1.50. 


Beginning November 1, Florida will offer 
applications for special lifetime hunting, 
freshwater fishing, saltwater fishing and 


sportsman’s licenses. Look for information about 


these licenses in the November-December issue. 


REQUIRED FOR 


This optional license series allows the holder to hunt or 
fish statewide and includes the equivalent of the regular 
Hunting License, Freshwater Fishing License, Wildlife 
Management Area, Archery, Muzzleloading Gun, Florida 
Waterfowl and Florida Turkey stamps. It does not 
include the Federal Duck Stamp. Trapping or any 
commercial privileges are not allowed with this license. 


Required to take or attempt to take game or furbearing 
animals. For other privileges, special stamps may be 
required in addition to this license. 
Required to take or attempt to take game or furbearing 
animals. For other privileges, special stamps may be 
required in addition to this license. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to take or 
attempt to take game on a Type I wildlife management 
area. 

Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to partici- 
pate in any special archery or archery/muzzleloading 
gun season. 

Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to pattici- 
pate in any special muzzleloading gun or archery/ 
muzzleloading gun season. 

Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to take or 
attempt to take wild turkey. 

Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to take or 
attempt to take waterfowl. A Federal Duck Stamp is also 
required. 

Required—in addition to a Hunting License and a 
Florida Waterfowl Stamp—to take or attempt to take 
waterfowl. This stamp also allows entry into wild- 
life refuges where an entry fee is charged. 

If you hunt bear on the Apalachicola or Osceola 
wildlife management areas, you must have a free bear 
stamp for each area. Refer to individual hunt maps for 
more information. Not required for hunting bear on 
private lands in Baker and Columbia counties. 


Certain persons are exempt from license and 
stamp requirements. Consult the 1991-92 
Florida hunting and fishing regulations sum- 
maries for details of these exemptions. Or, 
check with a regional Commission office 
(listed on page 48) or contact your local tax 
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collector or subagent where licenses are sold. ry) 


From Hanging Pumpkins 
To Man’s River 


Apalachicola — Ochlockonee — 
Steinhatchee. 

To those who hunt in Florida’s 
wildlife management areas 
(WMAs), these names are familiar. 
They tie us inexorably to the past, 
for they contain the roots of our 
history. 

Some connections are obvious. 
Take, for example, Everglades 
WMA. It’s named for the “river of 
grass” that once covered all of south 
Florida. But how many hunters who 
enter the area know why part of it is 
designated the Francis S. Taylor 
WMA? 

Other derivations are more 
obscure. How many hunters would 
recognize the name that translates to 
‘place of the hanging pumpkins?”’ 
Yet call it by its Seminole name, 
Chassahowitzka, and we know it 
as that swampy WMA in Hernando 
County. 

Many of the areas named after 
geographic features date back 
hundreds of years, to a time when 
Indian tribes inhabited the region, 
including the Timucua, Creek or 
Muskogee, Choctaw and Hitchiti. 
Part of the heritage they have left us 
is our rich lexicon. 

Some WMaAs are named after 
people, either previous owners or 
appointed members of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
The family who owned a particular 
tract before it became a WMA, for 
example, may have requested that it 
be named after a relative. 

What follows is a partial list of 
Florida’s wildlife management areas 
and the meaning of their names: 

The name Apalachicola appears 
to have come from the Choctaw 
words apelachi, helper or ally, or 
apelichi, ruling place, plus okla, 
people. Apalachee WMA probably 


is from the same source. 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


Aucilla WMA gets its name 
from a Timucuan word, which may 
have been spelled assilly, oscillee, 
scilly or asile. The translation of the 
word has been lost. 

Big Shoals WMA is a new area, 
located along a stretch of the 
Suwannee River where rocky rapids 
are known as Big Shoals. 

Before Brown’s Farm WMA 
became part of Florida’s system, 
another state agency owned and 
leased it for farmland to a family 
named Brown. Local people began 
calling the tract ‘‘Brown’s Farm.” 

Caravelle WMA was called 
‘Caravelle Ranch’”’ by a previous 
owner. 

Cecil M. Webb WMA is one of 
several areas owned by the 
Commission. At the time the 
Commission bought the property in 
the 1940s, Webb, of Tampa, was 
one of its members. 

Edward Ball was the chairman of 
the board of the St. Joe Paper 
Company, from which the 
Commission leases the WMA that 
bears his name. 

The Francis S. Taylor tract is a 
part of the Everglades WMA. 

A Dade County airboat club 
petitioned the Commission to 
recognize Taylor’s contributions to 
the sport by naming part of the 
WMA in honor of the airboat 
builder. 

The region that is now Half 
Moon WMA was previously 
owned by the Carlton family, who 
called it ‘‘Carlton’s Half Moon 
Ranch.” 

Local hunters nicknamed an area 
of Palm Beach County the Holey 
Land because of holes that have 
been burned in the mucky soil by 
past fires. 


The J.W. Corbett WMA is 
another area owned by the 
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Commission. Corbett was a 
Commissioner when the state 
purchased the land in the 1940s. 

Joe Budd was the previous owner 
of the WMA that now carries his 
name. 

Many years ago, an outfit named 
the Kissimmee Island Cattle 
Company ran cattle in Polk County. 
The Commission took the first 
initials of the company’s name, K-I- 
CC, to identify Kicco WMA. . 

On the eastern bank of the 
Ochlockonee River lies the WMA 
that takes its name from the river. 
Translators disagree on the 
derivation of the name. One said it’s 
from two Hitchiti words, oki, which 
means water, and lakni, yellow. But 
another said the name is from the 
Miccosukee words oki and lagana, 
which also mean yellow water. 

At one time, a cattle company 
owned the land now known as 
Seminole Ranch WMA, and gave 
it that name. 

Though translators agree that 
Steinhatchee is derived from the 
Creek language, they don’t agree 
about its meaning. They do agree 
that hatchee means river or stream. 
The first part of the word may come 
from isti, meaning man. Combined 
with in or his, it would translate as 
**Man River.” Or it may be from isti 
and nene, which means trail; in this 
case, it would translate as ‘Trail 
River.” 

This sampling of names speaks to 
us of our state’s history, if only we 
will listen. mW) 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel is a free- 
lance writer specializing in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor recreational 
activities. 
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TYPE | WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREAS 


(Do Not use these numbers as choice numbers on quota hunt applications.) 


* See Ownership Legend Acres * See Ownership Legend Acres 
1., P Champion International (21,078) 32. WwW Twin Rivers (7,400) 
2: TP Blackwater (186,395) 33. Cc Cecil M. Webb (65,343) 
3 F Apalachee (7,952) 34. P IMC (720) 
4. P Robert Brent (79,979) 35. W Upper Hillsborough (5,178) 
5 TC Joe Budd (7,383) 36. Ww Green Swamp (48,050) 
6. T Ochlockonee River (2,790) 37. T Richloam (55,920) 
The ili Talquin (2,993) 38. T Croom (20,555) 
8. PW Cypress Creek (20,149) 39. T Jumper Creek (10,068) 
9. F Osceola (179,732) 40. 1 Citrus (41,000) 
10. iP) Lake Butler (88,878) 41. Pi Fort McCoy (10,575) 
ite i Raiford (16,200) 42. PT Gulf Hammock (25,625) 
ex P Nassau (40,168) 43. a Cedar Key Scrub (4,000) 
13. UL Camp Blanding (62,340) 44. We Perpetual (43,683) 
14. P Georgia-Pacific (10,122) 45. te Jena (8,682) 
15. P Lochloosa (31,751) 46. W Kicco (7,426) 
16. F Ocala (380,089) 47. P Steinhatchee (31,110) 
VW. P Relay (25,463) 48. TPF Aucilla (75,110) 
18. T Tiger Bay (6,745) 49. fF Apalachicola (558,380) 
19. Ty Rock Springs Run (8,736) 50. P Edward Ball (66,270) 
20. P Farmton (52,170) 52. TP Moore's Pasture Unit (42,810) 
CAR W Seminole Ranch (6,000) 53. P Point Washington (88,280) 
22. i Tosohatchee (28,000) 54. a Arbuckle (13,500) 
23. W Bull Creek (22,206) 55. W Andrews (3,877) 
24. 1 Three Lakes (53,506) 56. i Guana River (9,815) 
25. C J.W. Corbett (57,892) 57. WT Big Shoals (3,495) 
26. 1 Holey Land (35,350) 58. Tl Big Bend (49,611) 
27. T Brown's Farm (4,460) 59. TF Chassahowitzka (15,937) 
28. TW Everglades (671,831) 60. 1; Half Moon (4,458) 
29. F Big Cypress (564,320) 61. P Occidental (1,400) 
30. 1 Rotenberger (27,810) 63. P Escambia River (56,188) 
BA eal: Cary (3,372) 


TYPE Il WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREAS 


Wile W Lower Escambia (18,046) 79. W Middle Aucilla River (1,744) 
72. E Eglin Air Force Base (458,143) 80. P Procter & Gamble Cellulose Co. (488,568) 
43: W Choctawhatchee River (35,198) 81. Le Champion International Corp. (8,079) 
74. P Rosewood Resources (22,291) 82. P Gilman Paper Company (57,425) 
75! & Tyndall Air Force Base (14,500) 83. W Upper St. Johns (89,000) 
TT: W Apalachicola River (35,509) 84. F Avon Park Air Force Base (103,107) 
WILDLIFE AND ENVIRONMENTAL AREAS 

| ae Apalachicola (46,992) 95. W Dupuis (21,935) 
92. W Santa Fe Swamp (5,492) 96. TW East Everglades (60,466) 

7. C L. Kirk Edwards (680) 

OTHER AREAS MANAGED OWNERSHIP LEGEND 
BY THE COMMISSION 
T = Trustees C = Commission 

US, 1 Lake Harbor Public Waterfowl Area (638) F = Federal P = Private 


W = Water Management District 
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Question: Were there any new laws passed 
this year in the Legislature that may affect 
sportsmen? 

Answer: Sportsmen should be aware of several 
new laws concerning firearms safety, licenses, 
handguns and endangered species. 

Firearms Safety — A new law prohibits using 
a firearm while under the influence of alcohol or 
drugs, or when affected to the extent that normal 
faculties are impaired. This measure should reduce 
senseless hunting tragedies. 

Licenses — Anyone born on or after June 1, 
1975 must pass a hunter safety course before he 
or she can be licensed to hunt with a firearm, gun, 
bow or crossbow. This expands a law that 
originally affected hunters in that age group using 
firearms only. 

In addition, residents home on military leave are 


exempt from hunting license requirements for up 


to 30 days, and residents 65 or older are now 


By Inspector Kyle W. Hill 


Lifetime Hunting: 


Lifetime Freshwater 
Fishing: 5-12 years of age 


13 years and older 


Lifetime Saltwater 
Fishing: 5-12 years of age 


13 years and older 


Five-year Hunting License: 
(includes all stamps except federal duck stamp) 
Five-year Freshwater Fishing License: 
Five-year Saltwater Fishing License: 
Handguns — Implements a three-day waiting 
period between retail purchase and delivery of any 
handgun. 
Endangered Species — Intentionally killing or 
wounding any species designated as endangered, 
threatened or of special concern or destroying the 


under 5 years of age $ 200 
5-12 years of age 
13 years and older 


under 5 years of age $ 125 


under 5 years of age $ 125 


$ 270 


$ 60 
$ 60 


' 


exempt from having to buy a trapping license. 

The Legislature also created lifetime and five- 
year licenses for sportsmen. Applications for the jail). @ | 
licenses will be available Nov. 1. See the | 
November-December issue of FLORIDA | 
WILDLIFE for more information. Here is a 
breakdown of their costs: 


nest or eggs of such wildlife is now punishable as a | 
felony (up to $5,000 fine and/or five years in | 


Lifetime Sportsman’s: under 5 years of age $ 400 


5-12 years of age 700 
13-63 years of age 1,000 
64 years and older 12 


ED TYER 


a3 
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By Captain Ed Tyer 


Hunters are conscientious people — at least 
most of them are. But it happens every year: a 
quick glimpse, a careless shot, and someone 
mistaken for game is injured or killed. 

Florida law requires that deer hunters and 
anyone accompanying them on public land wear at 
least 500 square inches of blaze orange material as 
an outer garment. This must be worn above the 
waist and may include a hat. In passing the law, 
the Legislature was not implying that hunters on 
public land are more careless. In fact, statistics 
show that more hunting accidents occur on private 
or leased lands. But lawmakers deferred to the 
rights of landowners and were hesitant to mandate 
personal safety on privately owned lands. 

An examination of data confirms that most 
hunting accidents occur on private land. Florida 
averaged 33 firearm or bow-related hunting 
accidents annually from 1984-90. These include 
all types of accidents: fatal and non-fatal and those 
involving intentional and unintentional discharges. 
Of these, an average of 10 accidents per year 
occurred on public land and 23 per year on 
private land. In other words, approximately 70 
percent of the accidents occurred on private land. 
Management area stamp sales figures for a recent 
hunting season indicated that approximately 57 
percent of licensed hunters were permitted to hunt 
on public lands. 

Why do we need a law legislating common 
sense? Blaze orange saves lives! Not just deer 
hunting, most types of hunting can be made safer 
by wearing blaze orange. You may be a safe gun 
handler, an astute wildlife spotter, a conscientious 
shooter — in general, one of the safest hunters in 
the woods. But, none of that will protect you from 
others if they can’t see you or if they mistake you 
for game. 

The old story about wildlife seeing blaze orange 
and being scared off is exaggerated. Turkeys may 
be an exception. But, while up in my tree stand 
and wearing blaze orange, I have had squirrels 
literally running all around me. Once in Colorado, 
three elk almost stepped on me while I was 
squatting down along the trail they were using. 
Deer have walked right up to trees I’ve been in, 


looked up at me and continued browsing. Close 
encounters of this nature are not uncommon while 
wearing a blaze orange vest and hat. Come to think 
of it, man is the only animal I’ve ever noticed 
detouring from my hunting area while I was 
wearing the orange vest. 

Wonder where I can find some blaze orange 
pants. @) 
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Compiled by Scott Ball 


Conservation Directory Available 


The Commission’s Office of Informational 
Services has assembled a directory listing 
conservation organizations within the state. 
Included are hunting and fishing clubs, Audubon 
Society chapters and other groups with an interest 
in wildlife conservation and the environment. 

The directory includes statewide organizations 
as well as regional groupings of clubs with county- 
wide memberships. 

For a free copy write: OIS Conservation 
Directory, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, 620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Supplies are limited. 


Lake Jackson Slot Limit Working 


A slot limit on largemouth bass in Lake Jackson 
is working to increase the number of big bass in 
the lake, according to creel and fish population 
surveys. 

To improve the quality of the bass population 
on the 4,000-acre lake near Tallahassee, the 
Commission last year imposed a slot limit 
requiring fishermen to release all bass between 13 
and 17 inches long. According to a creel survey, 
fishermen caught 22,300 largemouths between 
February and June of this year. Almost half of 
those fell within the slot limit and were released. A 
1988-89 survey reported only 16 percent of the 
bass checked were of a similar size. 

Apparently, more Lake Jackson bass are 
growing into and being protected by the slot limit, 
according to Commission biologist Richard 
Cailteux. By next year, anglers may start to catch 
more largemouth bass longer than 17 inches, but it 
will take at least two more years to see.a real 
difference in numbers. 

“What the slot limit will do is force fishermen 
to harvest smaller fish and allow intermediate-size 
fish to grow through the slot,”’ Cailteux said. He 
added that this will result in more 3- to 6- 
pounders and eventually more trophy bass. 
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News From UF 


The University of Florida (UF), through its 
zoology school and the Museum of Natural 
History, is involved in a variety of projects 
concerning sea turtles, butterflies, wastewater and 
fox squirrels. 


— UF's Archie Carr Center for Sea Turtle 
Research is trying to determine exactly how fatal 
plastic, petroleum and other pollution is to sea 
turtles. Researchers will use their findings to push 
for tougher legislation regarding marine debris. 
Center director Karen Bjorndal and scientist Alan 
Bolten have assembled a global network of 800 
participants who observe turtles and report those 
they see entangled in marine debris. 

At last count, 4.5 percent of the turtles 
observed were entangled in some sort of refuse. 
Bjorndal is alarmed by this statistic because more 
turtles ingest debris than get tangled in it, she said. 
Once sickened or slowed by such debris, turtles 
are vulnerable to predators and may perish before 
being observed or rescued. 

“Our goal is legislation to reduce marine 
dumping,” Bjorndal said. ‘‘People conceive of the 
ocean as a bottomless pit, but that’s dead wrong.” 

— Incoming freshman Leslie Groce is involved 
in research suggesting that acids and other 
chemicals produced by butterflies could be used to 
develop biodegradable insect repellents, since the 
same odor that protects butterflies also could 
protect farm crops. 

It should be noted that Groce is only 16 years 
old and has been doing doctoral-level research in a 
UF laboratory since March 1988. 

— Anew use for treated wastewater could 
benefit dairies, the ornamental fish industry and 


CHMIELNIAK— 


festival and fair operators. Engineers from 


Gainesville Regional Utilities (GRU) and scientists 


from UF’s Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences developed a low-cost wastewater system 
for the Gainesville Raceway that features purified, 
stocked ponds of aquatic plants, tilapia, bighead 
carp and grass carp. The fish can be sold to help 
pay operating expenses. 

Sewage from the raceway is treated in a series of 
lagoons, artificial aquifers and a pond of aquatic 
plants to remove excess nutrients. The treated 
water is then funneled to a pond stocked with 
tilapia, bighead carp and grass carp. 

Small dairy farms, as well as festivals and state 
fairs stand to benefit from the project. Typically 
their wastewater is high in nitrogen and 
phosphorus. 

‘The whole idea is to get the water to meet 
standards for discharge to groundwater because 
the ultimate discharge is for spray irrigation,”’ said 
Ed Regan, GRU interim director for strategic 
planning. 


— While a golf course should not be 
considered ideal habitat for wildlife, a recent 
UF study found that a threatened species of fox 
squirrel prospers on several courses near Naples. 

“Golf courses are no substitute for natural 
habitat, but they may satisfy some needs of certain 
animals, particularly when golf courses are linked 
together as three in our study were,”’ said Patrick 
Jodice, a researcher in wildlife and range sciences. 

One reason fox squirrels seem to do so well on 
golf courses in that area is the year-round 
availability of fresh food not found in the wild. In 
order to survive the winter, their counterparts in 
the wild must bury acorns, pine cones and cypress 
cones. Another advantage over life in the wild or 
suburban neighborhoods is the absence of 
predators. 

Researchers hope to equip fox squirrels on golf 
courses in Naples and Fort Myers with radio 
collars to trace their movements over several 
years. 


In Memory of Two Conservationists 


Thomas L. Hires Sr. 

Former Commissioner Thomas L. Hires Sr., of 
Lake Wales, passed away during heart surgery in 
June. He was 61. 

Mr. Hires was the only person appointed to 
three five-year terms on the Commission. He was 
first appointed in 1979 and served as chairman in 
1981, 1985 and 1987. 

Mr. Hires was a retired president of Jim Walter 
Homes of Tampa and also served on its board of 
directors. 

He will be remembered for his outstanding 
service as a Commissioner and his dedication to 
the conservation of Florida’s natural resources. 


Reserve Officer Jim Liatos 

One of the Commission’s first Wildlife 
Reservists, Jim Liatos, died in July. 

Operating under the Commission’s Division of 
Law Enforcement, Wildlife Reservists are trained 
volunteers who work with a variety of programs. 
Officer Liatos was among the original group of 18 
Reservists when the program began in 1968. After 
retiring from Lockheed in Melbourne, Officer 
Liatos remained active in the Reserve and was 
honored by the Commission in 1989 for 21 years 
of service. He was featured in a 1990 article in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


® 
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REPORT WILDLIFE LAW VIOLATORS 
AND POLLUTERS 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-342-1676 


Panama City 
Lake City 1-800-342-8105 
Lakeland 1-800-282-8002 
Ocala 1-800-342-9620 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Florida Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission 


Northwest Region 

6938 Hwy 2321 

Panama City, FL 32409-9338 
Telephone: (904) 265-3676 


Northeast Region 

Route 7, Box 440 

Lake City, FL 32055 
Telephone: (904) 758-0525 


Central Region 

1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, FL 32674 
Telephone: (904) 732-1225 


South Region 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, FL 33811 


West Palm Beach 1-800-432-2046 


Telephone: (813) 648-3203 


Everglades Region 

551 North Military Trail 
West Palm Beach, FL 33415 
Telephone: (407) 640-6100 


Use this form or a photocopy. 


Ge ee ee ee 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM MOVING / ADDRESS CORRECTION 
1 Year (6 sas es) $7.00 Help us give you the best subscription service 
2 Years (12 issues) $14.00 possible by attaching a recent magazine address 
3 Years (18 issues) $20.00 isbel hove: 


Please enclose full payment. 


1. NOTIFY US of your change of address. USPS only 
forwards magazines for 90 days. 

2. NOTIFY US of any corrections to your current 
address label. 

Address Please type or print your new/correct address below: 


Send magazine to: 


Name 


City / State / ZIP. Name 
Address 


City / State / ZIP 


Effective Date of Change 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine, 620 South Meridian St., Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600, (904) 488-5563 


This agency and the Department of Interior prohibit discrimination by race, color, nationality, age, sex or handicap. If you 
believe you have been discriminated against in any program, activity or facility of this agency, write to: Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600; or to: Office for Human Relations, 
USFWS, Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 
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During the Middle Ages 
(A.D. 500-1500), some Slavic 
peoples believed, and a few 
still do, that disembodied spir- 
its known as vampires rose 
nightly from their graves to 
seek meals of human blood. 
Upon the 16th century 
European discovery of blood- 
drinking bats in tropical 
America, ancient legends were 
revamped. The folklore now 
claimed that along with their 
other feats, vampires could 
take the form of a bat. 

However, real vampire bats 
(Desmodus magnus) once 
flapped through Florida’s 
skies some 100,000 years ago. 
Their fossils have been found 
in six Florida sites, including a 
collapsed cave near Reddick in 
Marion County and a filled 
sinkhole at Haile, just west of 
Gainesville. Florida’s vampire 
bats were slightly bigger, with 
stronger teeth and stouter 
bones, than their kin now liv- 
ing south of the border. 

The common vampire bat 
differs from the white-winged 
and hairy-legged vampires by 
having fewer teeth. The com- 
mon vampire’s current range 
falls where winter tempera- 
tures do not dip below 50 
degrees. Today, they are com- 
mon throughout tropical 
America from northern Mex- 
ico to central Argentina and 
the island of Trinidad. They 
weigh from one-half to 1% 
ounces and are 3 to 3% inches 
long. 

Their trademark is two 
chisel-like upper incisors and 
canines that are shaped for 
shaving hide so they can 
extract blood from their prey. 
The bats’ bite is relatively 
painless, but their teeth must 
stay razor-sharp in order not 
to wake their unwary victims. 


Floridana 


How much blood do they 
take? Although a l-ounce 
vampire bat can drink its 
weight in blood, most take 
about one-half ounce. Some- 
times they imbibe so much 
that they can barely fly. A 
recent study showed that 
vampires use a buddy system 
where members of the same 
colony often share their 
“ghoulash” with others when 
they return to the roost — 
usually caves or hollow trees. 

The greatest threat from 
vampire bats is the spread of 
rabies and other diseases to 
cattle and horses. 

However, vampire bats may 
benefit us yet. New studies 


suggest that their saliva can be 
used as an anti-clotting agent 
to treat heart and arterial dis- 
eases in humans. Ironically, in 
areas where they threaten 
livestock, an anti-coagulant 
that causes vampires to bleed 
to death is being used to 
control them. 

Interest in vampire bats and 
other harmless species con- 
tinues today. Who knows, 
global warming may someday 
bring the ill-famed bats back 
to the balmy nights of the 
Sunshine State. 


— Michael Wisenbaker 


"ha 


Although they do not occur here now, thousands of years ago Florida’s 
vampire bats were a slightly bigger species than the ones found today in 


more tropical climates. 


